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CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


Wagner and Liszt. 





II. 


HE principal comment of Wagner on the first per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin” was that it may have 
lasted too long and might weary the audience, a fear that 
he got bravely over in some of his later operas, judging 
from their length. His strictures on German singers are 
both truthful and-amusing; he had by sad experience 
been made to feel the obstinate ignorance of the singers 
of his day, who willfully perverted his meaning on every 
possible occasion, and on that account he had to indi- 
cate minutely every phrase in his works. 

Liszt's most striking utterance apropos of the perform- 
ance of “ Lohengrin,” was ‘‘ Perish all theatrical mud 
and the routine of artists and the public.” He felt he 
had at last met the man, and let it be said here that, 
while Liszt was all in all to Wagner, Wagner himself 
had the most marked influence on Liszt’s artistic life, 
whe was strengthened and purified by his intercourse 
with a nature like Wagner’s—a nature so lofty, unbend- 
ing and chaste in his ideals. Wagner would not allow 
that the principal enemy he had to contend with was 
the Philistine public ; in fact, he said he wanted nothing 
of the public beyond a “healthy sense and a human 
heart,” and this he asserted the public had, and it was 
the critics and the artists, blinded by the mists of tra- 
dition, whom he most feared. - A certain Dingelstedt, 
a critic of the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” comes in for his 
share of abuse about this time for his want of vision in 
not discerning the new light, and Wagner winds up his 
remarks about him by saying that “the most terrible of 
all things is a German esthetic littérateur.” 

In a letter dated November 25, 1850, Wagner speaks 
at length of the union of poetry with music in his music 
dramas and also contemplates collecting his short 
sketches on musical subjects and publishing them, his 
Beethoven novelette included. After reading an article 
by Liszt on his “ Lohengrin” he writes: “I feel more 
than fully rewarded for my efforts, my sacrifices and my 
artistic struggles by recognizing the impression I have 
made upon you of all others. Te be so fully understood 
was my only longing, and to have been understood is 
the most blissful satisfaction of that longing.” He was 
at this time working hard on his volume “ Opera and 
Drama,” but complains of the winter interfering with his 
work, and like a true poet and musician he longs for the 
spring. 

A faint rayof hope, only to be extinguished, came ina 
letter from Brussels relative to his producing ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ there, but the negotiations fell through and Wag- 
ner was doomed to another disappointment. 

March, 1851, Wagner announces to Liszt that he has 
changed his mind in regard to publishing the poem of 
“Siegfried,” and was preparing himself for the composi- 
tion instead. Thelong illness of the Princess Saxe-Witt- 
genstein prevented Liszt from devoting much of his time 
to Wagner’s affairs, although his purse was always ac- 
cessible to him. Liszt writes, April 9, 1851, to know if 
the famous article on the “ Jews in Music” was by Wag- 
ner himself, to which the author made the following 
characteristic answer: “ You ask me about the ‘Juden- 
thum.’ You must know that the article is byme. Why 
do youask? * * * It seems to have madea tremen- 
dous impression, and that pleases me, for I really wanted 


only to frighten them in this manner. * * * Toward 
Meyerbeer my position is a peculiar one. I do not hate 
him, but he disgusts me beyond measure. This eter- 


nally amiable and pleasant man reminds me of the most 
turbid, not to say most vicious, period of my life when 
he pretended to be my protector; that was a period of 
connections and back stairs when we were made fools 
of by our protectors, whom in our inmost hearts we 
do not like. This is a relation of the most perfect dis- 
honesty; neither party is sincere toward the other; 
one and the other assume the appearance of affection 
and both make use of each other as long as their mutual 
interest requires it. * * * Asan artist I cannot ex- 
ist before myself and my friends. I cannot think or 
feel without realizing and confessing my absolute an- 
tagonism to Meyerbeer, and to this I am driven with 
genuine desperation when I meet with the erroneous 
opinion, even among my friends, that I have anything 
in common with Meyerbeer.” 

Strong language this, but Wagner felt deeply the 


| shabby way in which Meyerbeer had treated him, and 


always indignantly repudiated any artistic relationship 
with him. 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, the well-known Leipsic publish- 





ers, offered to print the scores of “ Lohengrin” and 
“Siegfried,” both for piano and full orchestra, which 
offer, at Liszt’s suggestion, Wagner accepted. 

In a long letter to Liszt, dated December 1, 1851 
Wagner unfolds his plan of the “ Nibelungen,” which 
was Originally conceived by him as early as 1848, From this 
letter we refrain from quoting extracts, as it is too in- 
teresting as a whole to be read any other way. It throws 
many side lights on Wagner's development, and his plans, 
as set forth in the letter, received the heartiest commen- 
dation from Liszt, who had just received the poem, and 
who urged him to the execution of the task as soon as 
possible. Early in January, 1852, the Princess Saxe. 
Wittgenstein wrote a charmingly sympathetic letter to 
Wagner on his “ Lohengrin,” which was still being suc- 
cessfully presented at Weimar, and touchingly alludesto 
Liszt “as him whose glorious name I am soon to bear,” 
a wish that was never destined to be realized. 

Wagner acknowledged this letter to Liszt and thanked 
the princess for her intelligent remarks on the opera, 
and adds that in “ Ortrud” it was his idea to depict a 
“woman who does not know leve, as politics are her es- 
sence.” His analyses of “ Ortrud’s” character are most 
subtle. Four performances of the “ Flying Dutchman ” 
were given under Wagner’s direction at Zurich in April, 
1852, but Liszt was-unable to be present. Wagner 
speaks of the “ organ of sitting still being the real law- 
giver of all civilized humanity,” and says he would 
rather run to death than stand still and get sick. He was 
at the time longing to get to Weimar, where parts of 
“ Tannhauser”’ were being given, and also where his 
“ Faust Overture” had been played, all under Liszt's 
direction. 

Wagner writes that his “ Valkyrie” turns out “ ter- 
ribly beautiful. * * * The music will be easily and 
quickly done, for it is only the execution of something 
practically ready.” What a giant he was! 

His “ Liebesmahl der Apostel ”’ was given at this time 
in Leipsic under the direction of Langer; the “ Tann- 
hauser Overture ” was also heard. 

Liszt writes to Wagner August 23, 1852, not to notice 
the bad jokes made about him in the newspapers, as he 
has “ other cats to flog,” and goes on to say: “ Raff has 
made great changes in the instrumentation and arrange- 
ment of his ‘ Alfred.’ Altogether I look upon this opera 
as the ablest work that has been written by a German 
composer these ten years. You, of course, are not in- 
cluded ; you stand alone, and can be compared with no 
one but yourself.” 

Wagner answered this, and complains of the terrible 
condition his nerves are in, and in speaking of Berlioz he 
says he is sorry Berlioz does not compose a new opera 
instead of reviving “Cellini,” which was a failure on 
account of the poem. He goes on to say: “ Believe me, 
I love Berlioz, although he keeps apart from me in his 
distrust and obstinacy; he does not know me, but I 
know him. If I have expectations of anyone it is of 
Berlioz, but not in the direction in which he has arrived 
at the absurdities of his ‘Faust.’ If he proceeds further 
in that direction he must become perfectly ridiculous. 
If ever a musician wanted the poet it is Berlioz, and his 
misfortune is that he always prepares this poet for him- 
self according to his musical whim, handling now Shake- 
speare, now Goethe. He wants a poet who would com- 
pletely penetrate him, who would conquer him by de- 
light, who would be to him what man is to a woman. 
I see with dismay that this exceedingly gifted artist is 
perishing in his egotistic solitude. Whocan save him ?” 

This shows conclusively that Wagner was by no 
means incapable of sympathizing with another's genius, 
but so grimly and terribly in earnest was he that he 
could not help seeing where the fault in the talented 
but erratic Frenchman lay. In the same letter he speaks 
of Raff as follows: “ How about Raff? I thought he 
was writing a new work, but no—he is remodeling an 
old one. Is there no life in these people? Out of what 
can the artist create if he does not create out of life, 
and how can this life contain an artistically productive 
essence unless it impels the artist continually to crea- 
tions which correspond to life? Is this artificial re- 
modeling of old motives of life real artistic creative- 
ness? How about the source of all art unless new 
things flow forth from it, irresistibly, unless it is wholly 
absorbed in new creations? Oh! ye creatures of God, 
do not think this making is artistic creating. It betrays 
no end of self-complacency, combined with poverty, if 
we try to prop up these earlier attempts. * * * Good 
people, do something new, new, and once more new, 
If you stick to the old, the devil of barrenness holds you 
in thrall, and you are the most miserable of artists. 
* * * He who charges me with insincerity will have 
to answer to heaven ; he who charges me with arrogance 
is silly.” 

These utterances speak for themselves, 


. 


They show 
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Wagner as the sincere artist, who will stop at no point 
to gain his lofty ideal. 

Liszt agreed with Wagner in his estimate of Berlioz 
and Raff, and made a very pertinent suggestion as to 
Wagner's “ Faust Overture,” pointing out that it lacked 
the feminine element, to which Wagner replied by ad- 
mitting the fact and stating that he only intended it as a 
first movement, depicting “Faust in Solitude,” and a 
second and third movement were to have been written, 
the second introducing “ Gretchen,”’ the woman. The 
plan was never carried out, “ The Flying Dutchman ” be- 
ing written instead. About this time Hiilsen disap- 
pointed Wagner in not acceding to his request to have 
Liszt conduct the contemplated performances of “ Tann- 
hiiuser ” in Berlin. 

Liszt this year made his celebrated piano arrangement 
of the “ Tannhiuser” march and also the bridal proces- 
sion from “Lohengrin,” and Breitkopf & Hartel also 
undertook to publish the “Faust Overture.” On ac- 
count of Hiilsen’s delay with ‘“ Tannhauser”’ in Berlin, 
giving the preference to Flotow’s “ Indra,” &c., Wagner 
demanded the score of his opera back and considered 
the transaction at an end, placing the whole affair in 
Liszt’s hands for the future. 

Wagner was beginning to be known, his fame was 
quietly but surely spreading. A small but devoted band 
of disciples were gathering themselves about him and 
doing good work for the new cult. At Leipsic, Breslau 
and Frankfort his works were given a hearing and he 
seems in better humor, judging from his letters at this 
period. He, however, complains of his isolation at Zurich, 
and says he cannot compose surrounded by such de- 
pressing influences, and begs Liszt to arrange, if pos- 
sible, for a temporary amnesty,so that hecan return to 
Weimar for “ Lohengrin,” as he was simply thirsting to 
see it performed; not a note had he heard as yet. The 
fact, too, that his “‘ Tannhduser’”’ was not allowed to be 
performed in Prague incensed him very much, and he 
implored Liszt to settle the matter, which of course Liszt 
did later on. Wagner did not wish ever to reside per- 


manently in Germany, preferring the quiet and solitude 
of the Swiss mountains for creative life, as he says: “1 
can only live in extremes—great activity and excitement 
and most perfect calm.” 

Wagner at this period—March, 1853—-was oppressed 
by the most dreadful melancholy, and even goes so far 


as to speak of suicide. He needed a change and it 
came not, and he alternates between fits of gloom and 
moments of ecstasy, a not uncommon condition of the 
artistic temperament. Liszt writes so beautifully to 
him: “Your letters are sad; your life is still sadder. 
You want to go into the wide world to live, to enjoy, to 
luxuriate. I should be only too glad if you could; but 
do you feel that the sting and the wound you have in 
your own heart will leave you nowhere and can never 
be cured? Your gieatness is your misery; both are 
inseparably connected, and must pain and torture you 
until you kneel down and let both be merged in faith. 
‘Lass zu dem Glauben Dich neu bekehren, es gibt ein 
Gliick ;’ this is the only thing that is true and eternal. 
I cannot preach to you, nor explain it to you; but I 
will pray to God that He may powerfully illumine your 
heart through His faith and His love. You may scoff 
at this feeling as bitterly as you like; I cannot fail to 
see and desire in it the only salvation. Through Christ 
alone, through resigned suffering in God, salvation and 
rescue come to us.” Thus does Liszt the Christian 
exhort Wagner the agnostic, who, owing to his terrible 
sufferings, was tottering on the verge of unbelief in all 
things, but was led back to the faith and the light by 
the gentle but firm hand of Liszt, that most ideal of 
friends. 

Wagner must have been benefited by this letter, for 
we find him writing that the true curse of the human 
race is “ lovelessness,” and he asks “ Who longs to fly from 
this life while he loves?” and adds, “ Who at the bot- 
tom of his heart shares my faith more than you do, who 
believe in me, who know and demonstrate love as no 
one else has proved and practiced it yet? You realize 
your faith in every moment of your life; I know deeply 
and only what you believe; how then could I scoff at 
the form from which such a miracle springs? I should 
not be as much of an artist as I am if I did not joyfully 
understand you, Let us bravely fight and struggle; 
then all whims will disappear. That I must remain so 
far from my battlefield is what makes me complain so 
much.” 

These two fragments show both Wagner and Liszt to 
be, despite outward differences, intensely religious men, 
both striving for the same goal, although by different 
methods, and Wagner afterward proved it by his “ Par- 
sifal.” Liszt was always alternating between God and 
Mammon, and finallychose the former. Wagner makes 
a very striking remark apropos of a literary criticism of 





the poem of his “ Nibelungen:” “ A littérateur cannot 


understand me; only a complete man or a true artist 
can.” He is also joyfully anticipating a long expected 
visit from Liszt. 

He got up a series of musical performances at Zurich 
for May 18, 20 and 1853, and as there were only 
fourteen competent musicians in the place he, as he put 
it, “ plundered ” all Switzerland for the necessary seventy 
men for the orchestra. and it cost him 7,000 francs, which 
he had to raise as a guarantee fund—all, as he says, 
“that I might hear the orchestral prelude to ‘ Lohen- 
grin. How like a composer genius! And yet how 
natural to have only seen the notes on paper all these 
years, when his ears were fairly thirsting for music. 
“The impression,” he writes after hearing for the first 
time the “Lohengrin” prelude, “ was most powerful 
and IJ had to make every effort not to break down,” The 
Zurich festival gave him renewed hopes in his future, al- 
though it cost the good people of that town 9,000 francs. 
After many delays Liszt finally did visit Wagner at 
Zurich for a few days in July, and after he left we find 
Wagner sadly deploring his absence in a characteristic 
letter: “And now what remains? Sadness, sadness! 
After you had been taken from us I did not say a single 
Silently I returned home ; silence reigned every- 
where. Thus we celebrated your leave-taking, you dear 
man. All the splendor has departed. Oh, come back 
back soon and stay with us for a long time! If you only 
knew what divine traces you have left behind you! 
Everything has grown nobler and milder; greatness 
lives in narrow minds, and sadness covers all.’ Thus 
did these two unique minds mutually affect and influ- 
ence each other. 

Louis Kéhler, the well-known pianist and teacher, 
now dead, and then a young man of thirty, was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of both Liszt and Wagner, and ad- 
dressed a letter to the former on the occasion, sending 
him his work on “ The Melody of Speech.” Parts of 
the letter are very striking, and show the extraordinary 
influence Wagner produced by his poems alone. Kd6h- 
ler says: “1 do not think for centuries so truly sublime 
a piece. of poetry has been created, so powerful, so full 
of simplicity, simple in diction; there is marrow in 
every word. Everything in it appears great, even in the 
optic sense ; the forms of the gods I see before me large, 
but endowed with the ideal beauty of force. I hear their 
voices resounding afar, and when they move the air is 
stirred.” This language is in itself true music and 
therefore cannot be “set to music.” “I have a distinct 
idea of the actual representation of this work and its 
perfection, and I discover a kind of speech melody in 
the forcibly phrased and vividly grouped verses of Wag- 
ner, such as I imagined as the ultimate ideal of dram- 
atic tone speech. * * * If Wagner would only let me 
know ten vocal notes from his ‘ Nibelungen ’’ my mind 
would be at rest. ‘ Wotan’ is sublime, like a statue in 
bronze, and yet so humanly conceivable at the same time. 
The close of the first act of the ‘ Valkyrie’ is overpow- 
ering. Oh! howI felt with‘ Szegmund/’ When I read 
my soul seemed to expand, as if I were looking from a 
high point upon a large, new world.” 

And all this before he had heard a note of the glori- 
ous music! We are too apt in this country to overlook 
Wagner the poet; for Wagner; the composer, so Kéh- 
ler’s words can be read to advantage. 

It is interesting to read what Berlioz wrote of Wagner 
in a letter to Liszt, which the latter quoted to Wagner: 
“ Our art, as we understand it, is an art of millionaires— 
it requires millions. As soon as these millions are 
found every difficulty disappears; every dark intellect is 
illumined; moles and foxes are driven back into the 
earth ; the marble block becomes a god, and the public 
human ; without these millions we remain clodhoppers 
after thirty years’ exertions. “And yet there is nota 
sovereign, not a Rothschild, who will understand this. 
Is it not possible that, after all, we, with our secret pre- 
tensions, should simply be stupid and insolent fools? 
I am, like yourself, convinced of the ease with which 
Wagner and I should fit each other if only he would 
grease his wheels a little. As to the few lines of which 
you speak I have never read them, and therefore feel 
not the slightest resentment on their account. I have 
fired too many pistol shots at the legs of passers-by to 
be astonished at receiving afew pellets myself.” 
extract occurred ina letter that Liszt wrote in which 
a meeting in Paris was being arranged with Wagner, 
who was most anxious for the rendezvous. 

In a letter written July 26, 1853, he speaks of Kdhler 
and his kind intentions, but confesses he has not pa- 
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word. 


tience enough to read any theories about art. He also | 


expresses annoyance about a certain individual not 
named, about whom he says: “ Be assured nothing sat- 


isfactory will come of your intercourse with X; we | 


must have whole men or none at all—no half ones. 


This | 
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They drag us down; we shall never drag them up. I 
| should be proud if this man of talent would decline to 
|assist me.” Liszt from Carlsbad writes among other 
things: “ You are now and will be still more the concen- 
tric focus of every high endeavor, high feeling and hon- 
est effort in art. This is my true conviction, without 
pedantry and charlatanism, both of which I abhor.” 
There was some talk about establishing a review 
which Liszt wanted Wagner to father and write for, but 
which the latter refused point blank to do, giving as 
his reason that all he had to say he had said, and that it 
was time help should come from another quarter. 
“ Honestly speaking,” he writes, “ 
ing with stupid people things which they never can take 
in, because there is in them not a trace of artistic or 
He was disgusted with theorizing 


I am sick of discuss- 


really human stuff.” 
and wanted only facts, hence his aversion in later life 
to polemical writings. 

Wagner had planned a short trip to Italy, but illness 
at Spezzia sent him home disgusted and in his old low 
spirited frame of mind. He writes in a very pessimistic 
humor and says among other things: “ To me this Tann- 
hauser on the concert platform is horrible,” a significant 
remark, if carefully pondered over. The meeting of the 
two friends in Paris was talked about for a long time, 
but the difficulty in Wagner getting his passport vised 
consumed much time and trouble. It simply maddened 
Wagner, whose energies had been so long pent up. He 
writes : “ As to the rest I am longing to get to work at 
last. My ordinary life is unbearable unless I, so to speak, 
devour myself. Moreover, I cannot keep my peace, as I 
particularly want to do, unless I 
music. You are once more 
your exertions, and | must almost envy you ; I at least 
realize by such exertions alone that | am alive. Rest is 
death to me, and if sometimes I go in quest of it—l 
mean that other rest, the beautiful, the joyful—I feel in 
reality it must be nothing but death, but real, noble, 
perfect death, not this death in life which I die from day 
to day.” 

From Paris, where they had a most blissful meeting, 
Wagner writes, October 26, 1853: ‘Here I stand and 
stare after you; my whole being in silence; let me not 
Speech seems to exist only 


devote 
in the middle of 


myself to 


4 @ 


seek words, even for you. 
to do violence to feeling; therefore no violence, but 
Can I write more? Ah, I am all 
My intellect is within my heart, but from my 
Wagner loved Liszt with 


cience. © ** 
feeling! 
heart I cannot write to you.” 
all the intensity of his fiery nature, and Liszt certainly 
deserved it all. Liszt wrote from Weimar that he was 
contemplating a Wagner week, during which he would 
give the “ Flying Dutchman,” “ Tannhauser ” ‘“Lo- 
hengrin,” and adds thatall other operatic music, with 
the exception of Berlioz’s “Cellini,” is “ moonshine.” 

Wagner at this time was feeling in a royal mood for 
composition and had already attacked “ The Nibelun- 
gen,” but wishing to free himself during the continu- 
ance of the work from any of the petty domestic anxie- 
ties and desirous of keeping the wolf from the door, he 
wrote to Liszt making a very favorable offer to the 
Hirtels, in Leipsic, in regard to his compositions; but 
although Liszt took a journey to Leipsic purposely, the 
music firm refused Wagner's offers, as they were nettled 
at some remarks he had made about the way his music 
had been arranged for four hands for piano. 
strove to conceal his disappointment and apologized to 
Liszt for burdening him with such a matter, “TI spin 
myself in like a cocoon,” he writes, “but I also spin 
something out of myself. For five years I had written 
no music; now I am in Nibelheim ” (he was working on 
“The Rheingold”). “Mime made his complaint to-day, 
Unfortunately I was last month taken ill with a feverish 
cold, which disabled me for ten days; otherwise the 
sketch would have been ready this year. * * * | 
have many things to tell you but my head is burning. 
There is something wrong with me; and sometimes, 
with lightning-like rapidity, the thought flashes through 
me that it would be better, after all, if I died. But that 
has nothing to do with my writing music.” 

Liszt writes December 29, 1853, from Weimar that he 
has just returned from Leipsic, where he had waited 
vainly several days for “ Lohengrin” to be performed. 
He conducted “ Tannhauser” at Weimar on the 26th to 
| crowded houses, and there was a grand ovation, all the 
artists and Liszt himself being called out. 

It was Wagner’s idea that if he selected a number of 
the popular melodies from his operas and published 
them it would add considerably to his income, so he sent 
nine selections from “ Lohengrin” to Liszt to hand to 
the Hirtels in Leipsic, and Dr. Hartel promised to write 
to Wagner on the matter. 

This closes the first volume of this most interesting 
correspondence and brings us to the end of the year 
1853. Noclearer idea of the two men can be gleaned 


and 


Wagner 
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than by reading these letters, which reveal Wagner at 
once humble, imperious, exacting, extravagantly grate- 
ful and despondent, the man of genius, the man of des- 
tiny, the revealer of a new cult that would topsy-turvey 
the world of art; and Liszt the genza/e the open hearted 
and open handed, Liszt, the St. John the Baptist, the 
forerunner of this musical Messiah, stands before us in 
the most lovable light. He never complains, but always 
encourages and casts sunshine on the saturnine morose- 
ness of Wagner, who was at this time in his forty-first 
year, and in the third period of his artistic activity. The 
“ Par- 


‘ Nibelungen,” “ Tristan,” ‘“ Meistersinger” and 
sifal" were as yet unborn, but the future was big with 
promise, and his career was from this time forth pecu- 


liarly and significantly interesting. 





HE Musical Mutual Protective Union has begun a 
T crusade against the street bands that make life a 
burden in this city. In this matter the association is 
ight, for, apart from the incalculable harm these nui- 
sances do to the public taste in music, they are pests in 
the community, bringing neither profit nor pleasure, 
besides being distinctly contract labor. They are rumored 
to be controlled by one or two men, and even the uni- 
Any 
mock sentiment about their earning their living hon- 


forms they wear are bought on the other side. 
estly is all nonsense. They cheapen labor, live on free 
lunches, bring nothing to the country, drive away good 
musicians, vitiate public taste, and should be sternly re- 


pressed by never contributing a copper to them. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER, in its issue of July 18, 
t published a piece of news about Van Zandt, the 
American singer, which appeared in the London papers 
of August 5, and was promptly cabled over here and 
was published in the “World” Monday morning last. 
It took a 
Moral 


danger of musical marrons. 


got here all the same. 
COURIER, and all 


long while, but it 
1 THE Musical 


Read avoid 





PERSONALS. 


THE MASTER'S WIDOW, 


a public performance for the first time since her husband's 


Cosima Wagner appeared at 


death, when the ** Meistersinger’ was given at Bayreuth on 
Monday, July 30 
A LonG CAREER OF WorRK.—Prof. Friedrich Her- 


mann has just celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the Leipsic Conservatory as artist and teacher. 

A New PorrrRalit oF Liszt.—The Conservatory of 
Geneva now possesses a portrait of Franz Liszt, painted in 
1835 by an artist of Geneva, Mr. Scheffer-Darier. It represents 
age of twenty-four 
NAME.—At 


when Verdi's ‘* Otello” 


him at the 


DESERVED ITS the Theatre Social, of 


l'rente was given the public did not 


rush in by crowds, so the manager placed a man at the door 


to invite all passers-by to enter. The parterre was soon filled 


with nurses and babies, workmen in their shirt sleeves and 


street boys without shoes, This theatre is the most important 


of the town, 
Béirner Sandvini com- 


Her first 


AN OLb DRESDENER.—Marie 
pleted, on July 14, her eightieth year. appearance 
was in 1826, but after 1845 she devoted herself to teaching 


In 1881 she received the goid medal Virtuti et ingenio, 


TOURJEE Eben Tourjee returned to this country on 


the City of Rome last Thursday. 


BLUMENBERG,.—Louis Blumenberg, the well-known 
violoncello virtuoso, arrived last Thursday on the City of 


Rome, after a two months’ trip in England and France, Bel- 


gium and Germany. He reports London as swarming with 
American musical people, and met there many New Yorkers 
bent on combining both business and pleasure. Mr. Blumen 
berg had the pleasure of hearing Piatti, the veteran ‘cellist, 
play in for him on his magnificent Stradivarius, and 


discovered that the great artist was like most other European 


private 


artists in his profound ignorance of the state of musical culture 


n this country. On the same steamer was Julian Edwards 


the musical director of Duff's ‘‘ Pepita " Company. 
HOFMANN AGAIN.—AIl reports to the contrary, we 


are assured from a reliable source that little Josef Hofmann 


will not appear in public for three years at least. 
No 


tuoso, 


ROUMANIAN.—Moritz Rosenthal, the piano vir- 
although the court pianist of Roumania, is Polish by 
birth, and Franz Ondricek, the violinist, commonly accredited 


tc the Bohemian nation, is in reality also a Pole. 


Nor CominG.—The De Reske Brothers are not com- 
ng, after all, to this country, being re-engaged by Harris for 


inother season in London 
lure COLONEL ONCE MORE.—According to the Lon- 
** Figaro " Colonel J. H 


next month to go over to New York on business, but that he 


don Mapleson “states that he intends 





will not take a troupe across the Atlantic until the winter of 
1889-90, so as to avoid the Presidential election. He hopes to 
arrange for the direction of the St. Louis and other festivals.” 
For this respite much thanks. Likewise for information re- 
specting the date of the election. 

RETURNS TO THE HuB.—Mr. Timothée Adamowski 
will return to Boston September 12 to take up his permanent 
residence there, and will resume his former position under 
Mr. Gericke in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Adam- 
owski is now in London. 

RETURNS TO FAIR PaARIs.—Bouhy, who has been 
teaching at Mrs. Thurber’s National Conservatory, is now in 
Paris, and it is likely that he will give up his work here and 
return to the stage, probably that of the Opéra Comique. 

OvipE MusiIn.— The Musin Concert Company 
for the coming season includes Ovide Mausin, violin; Annie 
Louise Tanner, soprano; Whitney Mockridge, tenor; Edwin 
M. Showart, pianist. The season opens at Paterson, N. J., 
and in February they play in San Francisco and in March go 
to Australia. 

CLARA POOLE.—Miss Clara Poole, of the new Ameri- 
can Opera, has been engaged for the mezzo soprano of the 
Worcester Musical Festival in September. Miss Poole has 
gained a great popularity in Philadelphia under Manager Hin- 
richs’ directions, and has made an especial success as ‘‘ Azu- 
cena.” 

SPANUTH AND D'ALBERT.—Mr. August Spanuth, of 
Chicago, recently sent a copy of his concerto to Eugene 
d’Albert, and received a very courteous reply and a handsome 
card photograph from the distinguished pianist, who also said 
he would write again when he should have had time to criti- 
cally examine the composition. Mr. Spanuth played his 
concerto recently at one of the American Conservatory recitals 
at Chicago, and it is to be published by one of the German 
publishers. 





American College of Musicians. 
Editors of The Musical Courier ;: 
R. H. E. KREHBIEL, the eminent and con- 
servative critic of the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” after wit- 
nessing the recent examinations at Chicago and closely inves- 


’ tigating the standard maintained by the College of Musicians, 


writes as follows: 


Cuicaco, July 4.—In the economy of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, which began its twelfth annual meeting here yesterday, there are 
features which keep its direct influence for good ata minimum and limit it 
This bas 
been the case from the beginning, and is due principally to the plan of 
organization. It is not a delegated body and there is no provision for 
arriving at a consensus of opinion on any subject of musical pedagogics 


practically to the teachers who happen to attend the meeting. 


which is discussed, or of crystallizing and vitalizing the wisdom which 
may happen to be developed in the deliberative sessions of the association 

It is for this reason that many of the thoroughly educated musicians who 
attend the annual meetings and give them weight and dignity look to the 
American College of Musicians, which meets at the same time, as a sort of 
upper house of the musical parliament, for those acts and influences which 
are to lead to a betterment of methods in teaching and to an elevation of 
The National Association is a debating society, 
It is an experience meeting, 


the professional standard. 
and its influence is individual and fleeting. 
in which, so far as opportunity for expressing opinions goes, the glib 
tongued ignoramus stands cn the same footing with the trained and serious 
minded musical educator. The American College of Musicians, on the 
contrary, is a practical institution which does not talk nor listen to talk, 
It acts. 

Since Monday candidates for its degrees have been undergoing examina- 
tions in the rooms of the Municipal Board of Education, at the hands of 
men who stand in the front rank of the profession in America, Dr, Mason, 
2. M. Bowman, S. P. Warren and W. H. Sherwood, of New York; S. B. 
Whitney, of Boston; John C. Fillmore, of Milwaukee; Clarence Eddy, 
Frederick Grant Gleason, of Chicago, and W. W. Gilchrist, of Phila- 
delphia, have conducted the examinations of about twenty-five candidates, 
and the methods which they follow are sound and fair, the requirements on 
so dignified and lofty a plain that there can be no doubt but the work of 
the college will tend to the general uplifting of musical instruction in the 
United States. The standard which has been maintained from the begin- 
ning is a hig!) one, and up to the present time scarcely more than one-third 
of the candidates for associate degrees have been successful, while the 
candidates for the higher degree of fellow of the college have been few. 
But there has been no relaxation in the requirements, and the examiners 
have been encouraged in their work by the discovery that a large number 
of the unsuccessful candidates have presented themselves for examination 
a second time. 

The demonstrative examination in the piano department is conducted in 
such a manner that the examiners do not see the candidate, but sit behind 
a screen while the candidate demonstrates his technical ability at a piano 
Besides this test, which is made exceedingly comprehensive, 
written examinations are required in terminology, acoustics, history of 
music, harmony, counterpoint, form and what may generally be termed 
music pedagogics. At the annual meeting of the college last night it was 
determined that hereafter these demonstrative examinations may be held 
by a deputed head examiner and two local examiners in any city where the 
college has six resident members, though the papers on theory will have to 
goto headquarters at New York for rating. This resolution establishes 
local sessions in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and two or three 


other cities. 


in front. 


The following officers were re-elected : president, E. M. Bow- 
man ; B. Whitney ; secre- 


tary and treasurer, Robert Bonner. 


vice-presidents, Clarence Eddy, S. 
The board of examiners 
for the ensuing year consists of Wm. Mason, Wm. H. Sher- 
Maas, piano; Mrs. Luisa Cappiani, Mrs. S. 
Hershey Eddy, J. Harry Wheeler, voice; W. F. Heath, N. 
Coe Stewart, Wm. H. Dana, public schools ; Clarence Eddy, 
S. B. Whitney, S. P. Warren, organ; S. E. Jacobsohn, Henry 
Schradieck, J. H. Beck, violin; E. M. Bowman, F. Gran: 
G'eason, W. W. Gilchrist, theory. 

The following candidates, having passed the examination, 
were elected to membership in the American College of Musi 


wood, Louis 





cians, and received their diplomas at a public meeting of the 
college : 


FELLOWS. 
Pend Mi, eaeiGh, TRA, Bihan ccc ce cic ces cc ccccccccccsccves Theory 
J. W. Conant, West Medford, Mass...............0.00cceeeeseecees Piano 
ASSOCIATES. 


Sara W. Hayman, Chicago, Ill.. 
John B. Campbell, Chicago, Ill 
Anna Henermann, Chicago, Ill 
Emil Larson, Chicago, Il 
Grant Weber, Monroe, Wis....... : 
Kate L. Deering, Buchanan, Mich 
Julia M. Todd, Milwaukee, Wis 
Mary T. Ellsworth, Milwaukee, Wis................ 
Josephine Large, Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 

J. W. Conant, West Medford, Mass.. “- 
Alice L. Doty, Batavin, Ul ......icres.cssececses 
Emma A. Lord, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Will C. Macfarlane, New York .. 
Alice L. Doty, Batavia, IN... 


Copies of the prospectus and examination papers may be 
obtained of the secretary, Robert Bonner, 60 Williams st., 
Providence, R. I., who will cheerfully furnish all desired in- 
formation concerning the examinations. ROBERT BONNER. 












Musical Festival in Stuttgart. 
June 30, 1888. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

AM happy to say that the second great musi- 
I cal festival in this capital has been a brilliant success, and 
there is no doubt now that it will become a triennial event of 
an importance that will increase with each repetition. The 
festival owes much in every respect to the energy and organiz- 
ing skill of Dr. Immanuel! Faisst, the well-known teacher, 
theorist and conductor, equally famous as a composer and as 
an organist. Born in 1823, he has spent his last forty years in 
this city, which he loves with all a Swabian’s love of home. 
He soon gathered about him the ‘‘ Society of Classical Church 
Music” and he has been an active member of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, which had been established on the suggestion 
ot Sigmund L ebert, the pianist. He conducted the perform- 
ance of ‘‘Joshua” on the first day of the festival, June 23, 
with a precision and fire that were marvelous. The great 
feature of this festival was the choral part, the chorus consisting 
of 500 voices from the Stuttgart Verein fiir Classische Musik, 
the Neuer Singverein, the Royal Singchor, the Schubert 
Verein, of Cannstatt, and the Kirchenchor, of Ludwigsburg, 
and gave proof of Faisst’s admirable methods. 

The first day was devoted to Hindel’s ** Joshua.” ‘‘ Joshua,” 
George Ritter, of Hamburg (tenor) ; ‘‘Caleb,” Rudolf von Milde 
(bass-baritone) ; ‘‘ Achsah,” M. Schmidt-Kéhne (soprano), of 
Berlin ; ‘‘ Othniel,” Hermine Spiess (contralto), of Wiesbaden. 
The orchestra consisted of 100 persons, seventy with strings, 
and played the orchestral part in brilliant style. In every way 

conductor, solos, chorus, orchestra—the performance of 
‘* Joshua” was a fit introduction to this great festival. 

The second day’s program was divided into two parts. The 
first began with the vorspiel to ‘*‘ Parsifal,” conducted by Dr. 
Paul Klengel, which was followed by Chopin's E minor piano 
concerto, the piano part being played by Eugen d’Albert. This 
was received with the warmest applause, aml the ‘‘ Berceuse”’ 
was given as an encore. The second part of the program 
consisted of Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,’’ which pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the Hiandelian music which had 
been given on the first day. It permitted a comparison of the 
old and new, of the religious and the secular oratorio. 

In this piece it may be said that a mass chorus is out of place 
except in the ‘‘Denn seine Stréme sind jetzt roth,” and the 
finale of the first part, where alone it can display its full 
strength. Mrs. Schmidt-Kéhne, although not in good voice, 
at least not so good as the day before, received warm applause, 
and well did she deserve it for her conception of the ‘ Peri.” 
The other soloists were Miss Spiess, the contralto, Von Milde 
and Miss Marie Dietrich, who gave a noble performance of 
the music of the ‘*‘ King’s Daughter”’ in the second part. The 
tenor, Anton Balluff, a tenor of our own, was everywhere ad- 
mirable. The conductor, Dr. Paul Klengel, whom I have 
already mentioned, displayed a thoroughly artistic and ideal 
conception of the work, and deserved the ovation he received. 

On the third day Bach’s F minor ‘‘ Toccata” opened the 
proceedings. It was followed by the first performance of a 
new work by Johannes Brahms, ‘‘Concerto for Violin and 
’Cello, with Orchestra.” The king of the violin, Joachim, and 
Julius Klengel took the solo parts. Brahms’ work is ia sym- 
phonic style; in the construction the solo instruments take an 
independent part. The second and third parts of the concerto 
were the best ; the first was deficient in unity. 

In the middle of the program ‘‘ Harold,” the ballad of Uh- 
land, arranged for mixed chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, 
by Joseph Krug-Waldsee, had been placed. He is the director 
of the Neuer Singvereins, and conducted in person. The 
work is well written and makes use of all modern musical 
means of expression ; it is full of youthful freshness and bril- 
liant detail. The finale is colossal. Anton Hromada took the 
baritone part and was warmly applauded. 

This was followed by solo performances. Hermine Spiess 
sang Schubert’s ‘‘Der Tod und das Midchen” and “‘ Ge- 
heimes ” and Brahms’ ‘‘ Minnelied ” and ‘' Vergeblichen Stand- 
chen,” and Mrs. Schmidt-Kiéhne then gave Mozart's ‘ Veil- 
chen,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘O Jugend,” Grieg's ‘‘ Solvejgs Lied ” 
and Brahms’ ‘‘ Dort in der Weiden.” Joachim enraptured the 
audience with his performance of the recitative and adagio 
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ais Secki's sdiiinahi violin concerto, rr Dr. Julius Klengel | 
played ‘‘ Theme with Variations,” a composition of his own of 
immense technical difficulty. Two Bach numbers were admir- 
ably given, the ‘‘ Bourrée”’ in the second B minor, solo violin, 
sonata, by Joachim, and the ‘* Gavotte and Sarabande” from 
the sixth violoncello concerto, by Jul‘us Klengel, who was ac- 
companied by his brother Paul at the piano. 

The conclusion of the evening and of the festival was the 
performance of Beethoven's * Eroica.” Paul Klengel con- 
ducted in a manner beyond all praise, even with an orchestra 
composed of somewhat motley elements. But all seemed in- 
spired by the composition of the master and by the genius of 
The Queen and 
other members of the court graced the scene. Before the 
“ Eroica” was begun, W. Spemann, of the festival committee, 
gave from the conductor's desk his thanks to all who had 
shared in the work. 

The old Swabian land has always been the home of the 
Muses and of Art, and from it all South Germany has been 
permeated with a love of art and song. It possesses a charm 
to every traveler, and Stuttgart itself has every advantage to 
aid it in attaining a most prominent position in the world of 
For such festivals as that which has just ended it pos- 
which 


the leader, and the festival ended gloriously. 


music 
sesses a magnificent site in its ‘‘Saal der Liederhalle,” 
in seating capacity surpasses the Glirzenich of Cologne. 

C.'E. D. 


Seidl Program at Brighton Beach. 
RIDAY evening last the following program 
was given at Brighton Beach by the Seidl orchestra: 

Bach 
Wagover 
Volkmann 


Prelude, Choral and Fugue 

“ Siegfried Idyll"’.......... ice 

Serenade, F major, for string oreiaanes 

*Wallenstein’s Camp"’ and “ Capuchin’s 

“Wallenstein Symphony ”’ 

Symphony, A minor 

“ Night of 
Isolde” 


Sermon,”’ from 

.. Rheinberger 
vs ‘. SS ee Mendelssohn 
Love and Isolde’s Death,” from “ Tristan and 

.. Wagner 


eae by ian Sei i" 


The 
"and although 


A fine program, well calculated to suit all tastes. 
symphony played was the well-known ‘' Scotch,’ 
exceptions could be taken by classicists at the tempi, still, on 
the 
scherzo in particular being given with a fire and dash that were 
verv exhilarating. 

The ‘ Tristan” e, Mr. Seid! tak- 
ing the motives from the second act of that poetic and im. 
It is a good contrast to the ‘ 


the whole, it was a vigorous and striking piece of work, 


selection was most effectiv 


passioned opera. Liebestod ” 
that follows, and judging from the applause with which it was 
greeted will become a standard piece in the orchestral reper- 
tory. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
Prelude, ** Lohengrin” 
Selection, ** 
(a) ** Angelus”’ 
(4) “ Airde Ballet ej 
** Aschenbroedel,’ 


Wagner 
Verdi 


” 


Traviata 
Massenet 


a ve al Fairy Tale 

(For orchestra, by Mueller-Berghaus.) 
** Festival March"’ ; 

Ballet Divertissement, “ Sylvia’ ; 

Elsa entering the Cathedral, from ‘' L ical’ , 

* The Ride of the Valkyries”’ 
SATURDAY 


Bendel 


Van der Stucken 
. Delibes 
. Wagner 
.. Wagner 
EVENING, 
Overture, *‘ Le Juive Errant”’ 
* Pheton,”’ symphonic poem 
Violin solo, ** Air Varie”’ 
Prelude, Act III., ** Tannhiuser”’ 
Carnival in Paris 
* Waldweben ” (Bird Scene), 
Violin solo, * 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
** Tanahiiuser March * 


.. Halevy 
Saint-Saéns 
Vieuxtemps 

Wagner 

.. Swendsen 
Wagner 

. Hauser 

. Liszt 

. Wagner 


pa 


“Siegfried "’ 
Rhapsodie Hongroise " 
No. 2. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
** Black Domino ”’ 
“ Prophet "’ 


Overture, 
Selection, 
Serenade. 
Overture, ** Egmont”’ 

(a) ** Ave Maria” 

(4) Entr’acte Gavotte. . g 

* Grand Procession of the 1c Quees of Sheba’ 
‘** Mazeppa,”’ symphonic poem 

Grand Funeral March from *“* The Dusk of the Gods’ : 
‘“* Huldiguog’s March” 


. Auber 

Meyerbeer 

.Haydn 

.. Beethoveni 
..Cherubin 

‘ ..Gillet 

Goldmark 

. Liszt 

.... Wagner 

.. Wagner 


SUNDAY EVENING. 

Overture, ** Gazza Ladra”’ abieenent 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue ron me F 
** Wallenstein’s Camp and Capuchin's Ser rmon”’ 
Scénes Pittoresques. .. 
Overture, ** Weisse Dame’ 
(a) “*Slumber Song” 
(4) “‘ After the Ball’’.. 
Violin solo, ‘* Legende”’ 

Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, ‘Concert Master. 
‘** Night of Love and Isolde’s Death,” from “* Tristan and Isolde’ 

Arranged by Anton Seidl. 


Rossini 
S. Bach 
.. Rheinberger 
. Massenet 
Boieldieu 
Schumann 


*.. Wagner 


‘** Kaiser March”’ 

As usual, the Wagner numbers called forth the greatest 
amount of enthusiasm, and the audiences are always larger 
when his name appears on the program. Mr. Hasselbrink 
played his solo in a graceful manner and was encored. The 
programs for this week are all worthy of attention. 


The new catalogue of the rai Musical Col- 
lege, just issued for the season of 1888-9, shows still further 
additions to the faculty, which now numbers no less than forty 
instructors. What is decidedly needed for this institution is a 
building adapted to its wants. We have no doubt that this 
will be secured in time. 





American Compositions in the Class 
and Concert Room. 


An essay delivered before the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association by Wilson 
G. Smith, of Cleveland. 

N presenting a few points on this pertinent 
] and interesting subject for your consideration, it may be 
well for me to preface them with the assertion that it is not my 
intention to enter into any extended eulogy or panegyric on 
the genius of the American composer, thereby placing him 
upon an exalted pedestal and calling upon you to fall down 
and worship him. You, one and all, have your musical 
penates,at whose shrine you offer the sacrifices of your en- 
thusiastic admiration and devotion. Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and the other classicists, with 
doubtless a few modern writers, such as Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Grieg, &c., all have an acknowledged place in the category of 
your musical saints; and most deservedly so, since on their 
works are based the science of classic and modern musical 
thought and inspiration. 

If in the few moments allotted me to engage your attention 
I may succeed in awakening in your minds the propriety and 
feasibility of offering a little niche in your temple to the Ameri- 
can composer and his honest endeavors for native musical art 
production, I will feel that I have accomplished something of 
vital importance to a most worthy cause. Of all the arts music 
is the most tangible and the most subjective. The painter 
who would achieve immortal fame communes with the master 
works of nature, and in their faithful reproduction accom- 
plishes his heart’s ambition. The poet draws inspiration from 
the same sources, and describes in lofty imaginings what the 
face and voice of nature picture to his ardent fancy. 
and philosophy are in great part deductions made by logical 
inference and research through the ever occurring phenomena 
of nature’s varying moods. 

Music can also, to a certain degree, be inspired by natural 
causes, and reproduce in a certain restricted way the voice of 
singing nature, but the results obtained are not always so 
readily appreciated and recognized by uneducated ears and 


Science 


minds. 

Music hath indeed subtle charms that affect the heart and 
mind quite distinctly and differently from any of its sister arts 
and sciences ; hence the inference seems well founded that to 
be successful in musical composition is more difficult of attain- 
ment than either literature or painting. 

The novelist who acquires the greatest celebrity based upon 
his books is he who portrays in living language the most com- 
mon and perhaps the least important phases of daily life. 
When we stand and admire a masterpiece of painting, wherein 
the artist has reproduced a magnificent landscape or a pathetic 
scene from home life, the first expression of admiration that 
forces itself to our minds and lips is, ‘‘ How true to nature!” 

When again we peruse with eager haste and avidity a novel 
—say of Dickens—we can appreciate its beauties the best when 
we see and meet in our daily life the living prototypes of the 
characters we are reading about. How many Uriah Heaps, 
Pecksniffs and Sarah Gamps we meet in our journey through 
lite. 

Wherein lies the undying greatness of the immortal Shake- 
speare? Not solely because of his masterful diction and poetic 
and flowery imagery, but also because of his keen and never 
failing insight into nature and the varied phases of human life 
and passion. 

In music, however, we have nothing definite or tangible to 
direct our appreciation and judgment; it appeals to our emo- 
tional nature and awakens latent feelings of sympathy and en- 
joyment, the wherefore we cannot easily explain. 
of course, when we call in our reason to sit in judgment, we re- 
duce the music to a scientific basis and deal with it as a logi- 
cal sequence of cold science and mathematics. 

Hence, again this deduction is true, that the emotional and 
the intellectual phases of music are widely separated and ap- 


As amatier 


peal to two distinct classes or conditions of the mind. 

What am I driving at do you ask? Simply this, that a com- 
poser has a twofold task to accomplish when he wins our ap- 
probation and esteem, viz., first, our emotions are aroused to a 
sympathetic impression of his work; secondly, the emotion 
becomes secondary and our critical judgment begins to inquire 
if the cause of our emotion is based upon a logical and scien- 
tific disposition of musical themes and progressions, 

Taking it for granted that you accept my plan of reasoning, 
it is not to be greatly doubted that the American composer 
attempts an almost herculean task when he endeavors to win 
our approbation with his modest efforts at musical composition. 

When we hear the work of classical masters a certain emo- 
tional or intellectual cognizance is awakened and we recognize 
the handiwork of Bach, Beethoven or Mozart, and if the poor 
American composer fails to arouse a kindred emotion he is 
not a success. When perchance the romantic school of com- 
position is represented, say by Schumann, Grieg or Chopin, 
we again go through a similar experience of emotion or ratio- 
cination, and the American composer suffers by reason of the 
same logic. So you see, my friends, that the aspirant in 
musical composition has certainly a hard road to travel. 

The basis of all musical development in a nation is its na- 
tional folk song. This, evoked by pastoral simplicity, arcadian 
happiness, or perchance by patriotic valor, forms a rich mine 
from which many of our most distinguished composers have 
drawn inspiration, Even the mighty Beethoven has incorpo- 
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rated in some of his sonatas themes that have sprung from the 
hearts of the people, and we all know how copiously Chopin 
and Grieg have quaffed from this fountain. 

Herein is national music like formal government, in that it is 
the greatest and best when the voice of the people is the oftenest 
heard. 
my mind is the idealized form of folk song, 


The highest and most characteristic type of music tu 
In this vital and fundamental principle we as Americans are 
laboring under a great disadvantage ; we have no fund of na- 
tional melodies to go to for characteristic treatment. 

What we do in music for some time to come must be, in 
great part, imitative or based upon the music of the European 
think, 


The American mind is largely imitative, 


nationalities, and in this very fact, I lies the assurance 
of ultimate success. 
but possesses withal a characteristic 
will in time develop into a school of original musical thinkers. 

The p 


been slow in all countries, and the genesis of our national art 


vein of originality that 
rocess of musical generation as an art and science has 


must of necessity be of similar growth. 

What though our young composers do not reach the highest 
altitude of musical thought, they are nevertheless preparing 
the way for some genius whom time is sure to produce and 
whose work will form a basis upon which the pillar of our na- 
tional art is to rest. 

It is a matter of fact that 


composition is the most difficult in which to realize an ideal 


the purely instrumental form of 
success. 

Music with a verbal text is an accessory to the act of por- 
traying emotion or dramatic passion already expressed in lan- 
guage, and consequently the more readily grasped and com- 
prehended ; but music without verbal text, appealing only and 
directly to our emotions or reason must possess the qualities 
of human heart throbs to awaken a responsive echo in our 
hearts. The highest types of these two distinct phases of mu- 
sical inspiration that play upon the entire gamut of our emo- 
tions are to be found in the dramatic master works of Richard 
Wagner and the purely instrumental dramas—the symphonies 
of the immortal Beethoven. Here we have the highest emo- 
tional and intellectual achievements of musical inspiration. 

But what has this to do with my subject, 

Very much, I assure you. The 
what must be attempted and 


you again ask, 
works of and other 
accomplished by 


these 
masters show 
American talent and genius before we can call. ourselves the 
possessors of a school of musical composition worthy to rank 
with the European nations. 

Because we do not yet possess such genius among our 
talented and ambitious coterie of composers is not to be con 
sidered a discouraging condition of our musical development. 
and there 
Beethoven and but one Wagner, each the most perfect embodi- 
of the 


ultimate expression of idealized inspiration, that only centuries 


‘Rome was not built in a day,’ has been but one 


ment of two distinct phases art development ; each 
of honest effort and worthy ambition have] been able to de- 
velop. 

Who can say that America is not destined to have her Wag- 
ner and Beethoven in the years that are to follow. I am fully 
justified in predicting such a legitimate outcome of our Ameri- 
can musical genesis. 
talent, that 


Such eminent musicians and 


Americans have ambition and 
must eventuate in good results. 
teachers as Fred. Kiel, Kullak, Bargiel, Scharwenka, Moszkow- 


ski, &c., whose acquaintance it has been my good 


perseverance 


fortune to 
have made, have frequently said that Americans are the best 
and cleverest of pupils, and possess much natural aptitude and 
ability such as shall result in founding, in time, a distinctive 
school of music. 

To be continued. 





—-A musical festival to continue one week was in- 
Md., 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay, a favorite resort of the people 
of Baltimore, Washington and Annapolis. The program onthe 
opening day lasted from II A. M, to g P. M. and included selec- 
tions by the Thirteenth Regiment Band, of Brooklyn, under the 
direction of F. N. Innes; Itzel’s Military Band, of Baltimore ; 
battery of artillery and chorus, and Jule de Ryther, contralto, 
of New York, who sang ‘* He shall feed His flocks,” from 
‘* The Messiah,” and Adolph Glose, who played Liszt's Rhap- 
sodie No. 2. 


augurated on Sunday, August 5, at Bay Ridge, on the 


THE MUSICAL 
Noyé, 


callers at the office of 
Mr. baritone, 
Mr. R. C. Bernays, director, Washington; Mr. 
manager, Boston; Mr. Ernst Kroeger, com- 
Mr. W. Heimendahl, 
Frank Van der Stucken, 


—Among the 
COURIER last week 
from London ; 
Max Backert, 
Louis ; 


were : Francois 


conductor, 
New 


poser, St. Edward 
Baltimore ; Mr 
York ; Louis Blumenberg, just from London; W. L 


the well-known conductor of Chicago. 


conductor, 
Tomlins, 


Leonard Labatt, the tenor, has been secured to 
sing with the Kellogg English Opera Company for forty nights. 
The conductor of the company will be Serrano, who at 
time conducted the Milan Italian Opera Company, it was 


one 
as 
called. The Kellogg Company will go as far West as Omaha. 
——Ladies or gentlemen of respectable social position 
who feel inclined to represent the interest of a young ladies’ 
institute, boys’ military academy and a music college (all three 
of the highest order), as agents in their city or county, will 
please address communications ” care of 
THE MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., York, 
References exchanged. Elegant printing,furnished. 


under ‘‘ Southern, 


New 
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A Thomas Interview. 


Birmingham program, Ghek we eee that “ ascore from an American 
born composer ’’ was submitted to the committee, who, it may be added, 
would have delighted a large number of prominent English music lovers if 
they had produced something of the sort. 
My astonishment lies in the fact that the ‘* Figaro” is pub- 
lished in London and that the conference of musicians took 
place in that same city ; that the Lord Mayor presided at the 
opening of the meeting, that afterward he gave the association 
a public reception at his home (the Mansion House) ; that such 
musicians as Macfarren (deceased), Mackenzie, Prout, Cowen, 
and scores of the College of Organists and most of the musical 
doctors are members, and that this should be so ignored by the 
‘ Figaro,” as to be mentioned in an off-hand way, as ‘‘a body 
called the National Society of Professional Musicians of Eng- 
land.” That so-called society will probably do more good to- 
ward the cause of music in England in one year than the 
‘ Figaro” candestroy in a century. The ‘‘ Figaro” finds it ex- 
ceedingly funny that the association of England had enough 
influence through its members to help toward a recognition of 
American composers in England. 
The fun lies that I have a direct promise for the invitation 
of an American composer to contribute a work for the next 





festival, which takes place in 1891. A proposition was made 
to me at the last minute through the efforts of one of Birming- 
ham's leading and most influential musicians to send a score 
at once, in order to try and get the work through at this year’s 
Through some mismanagement the score only 
reached Richter after the program had been decided upon. 
That score was Mr. Chadwick’s symphony which was per- 
formed with so much success at our last meeting in Chicago, 
the hands of the Philharmonic Society io 


festival. 


and is now in 
London. 

The score was not submitted to the committee, as it arrived 
too late to be of any use. I will state that the committee of 
the Birmingham Festival have acted with all kindness in the 
matter, and when America’s composer is given the 
portunity of a hearing as our older brothers on the other side 


same op- 


he will be treated with the same courtesy and brotherly feeling 
in which I was greeted by the musicians of England. I am 
only astonished that a paper of such prominence as the Lon- 


oe 


don ‘‘ Figaro” should on a hearsay misrepresent facts as it has 
in this matter, and if it becomes necessary for me to publish 
letters and names to prove what I assert I shall do so in jus- 
Yours truly, 


CALIXA LAVALLEE. 


A Letter About Miss Birdie Blye. 
HE proverbial saying, “ No prophet is with- 
out honor, save in his own country,” 
the unjust criticism of Miss Birdie Blye in THE Courier of 


tice 1o the truth. 








may be applied to 





W ky reprint without comment from the New 
York ‘* Herald" an interview with Theodore Thomas : 
Il., August 3, 188 rhe most successful engagement which 
Theod Thomas has ever had in Chicago will come to an end to-morrow 
vening It has always been his custom at the close of aseason and before 
breaking up for the summer vacation to inform his orchestra as to the 
prospects fur the next season 
On Thursday morning, after rehearsal, he made his communication to 
her which he said The time has come to communicate to you what 
I can offer for next season rhis, however, is more easily said than done, 
wing to the peculiar circumstances in which affairs in New York have 
placed me You will remember that last spring, after the close of our win- 
ter s I said to you our future prospects were encouraging. What 
aused me to believe this was, first, that the building of a large and well 
uppointed music hall in New York seemed assured. 1] was shown the de 
tatled plans and understood from the architect and other interested persons 
that it nstruction would begin May 1, and consequently that it would be 
in readine for r concerts next winter. My friends gave me the assur- 
that they would raise a guarantee fund which would guard us against 
ri 1 insure our n during the winter months in New York 
EXPE rei HALI NOT BEGUN 
‘Thus encouraged | looked at a theatre—the Broadway—which was 
uitable for matine and hoped to get through without serious loss until 
the hall was built. So far as the hall is concerned, however, I only know 
that it was not begun May 1, and that there are no signs that any hall will 
be t t © we are left without one 
“Ss ur as the guarantee fund is concerned, it is in better shape, and has 
already be ried, but it is accompanied by the condition that our con 
certs sh given in some place uptown more favorably located than 
that wl we ve been accustomed. All that is left to usis the 
theatre, which would confine us to matinées. We have no hall 
Even if w hould take the Metropolitan Opera House it is question- 
ble w er we ild make dates that would be advantageous tous. To 
t i per nt organization there is apparently only one thing we can 
1 that to travel during the whole year. You, however, would not 
be w if I were » lead such a life, which is wearisome and not 
lucive he retention of a high musical standard 
therefore, as New York gives us no hold upon success in the 
! ind declines to build one where the public can be pleas 
eniently accommodated a permanent orchestra seems to me 
HE 1b HAVE NOT VET DECIDED 
Mr. 1 to a ** Herald’’ correspondent to-day: ** 1 do not know 
“ I r whether I shallabandon my concerts, It depends 
ndition that my orchestra keeps together and whether I 
member Of course they are now free to make other 
< ne r w ntracts if they are so pleased.”’ Mr. Thomas had 
is yet received no reply from his men Phere is a possibility in view, pro- 
\ i Mr. TI " n keep his orchestra together or have it within call 
wi ‘ that he will give a series of philharmonic concerts in 
three citic Buffalo, Cincinnati and Chicago. A guaranty has already 
bee fie im for Chicag Buffalo could be taken on the way to Chi 
Cir nat the return, and the three concerts could be given 
! e week rhere is another possibility, and that is that Mr 
Thon may droy it altogether, as he did in 1878, when he went to Cin- 
Lavallee’s Letter. 
Boston, August 4,1 
‘ ditors Must “rice | 
Tsien ANKS to your kind attention I am in receipt | 
m from the Lon Jon ‘* Figaro” which astonishes me | 
regard to my report given before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Chicago last month, 
I ea aS follows 
N ' ret y than the lengthy and no doubt perfectly bona | 
Mr. ( lav e, delegate to London of the Music Teach- | 
N \ t Ameri It appears he came to England to at | 
y called the National Society of Professional 
Mi iar f i 1 dt ems that Mr. Lavallée and his friends 
! wit! werful influence to assist them they could secure 
pr fan important American work in the program of the Bir 


Festiva No such work, of course, appears in the | 


| make a criticism as unkind as it was uncalled for. 


Miss Blye does not pose as a prodigy, but is simply 
She has played before lead- 


July 11. 
an earnest, persevering student. 
ing musicians in Paris, London and New York, and has many 
souvenirs of their appreciation ; but it remained for an In- 
dianian, at her first and only appearance in her own State, 
Is this our 
talent ? 


to 


vaunted appreciation and encouragement of native 
Miss Blye is yet in her teens—apparently about the same age 
as the daughter of the critic, Miss Hunter, who is also said ‘to 
be a promising musician. Miss Blye studied in London with 
Dr. Wylde, Sir Julius Benedict and Walter Bache, the loved 
pupil of Liszt, and with whom Liszt visited on his last trip to 
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seninai talent. Could they have been mistaken? After 
winning honors abroad as a pupil and also in concerts, Miss 
Blye returned to this country for a brief visit and was on the 
eve of starting to Germany when she sustained severe injuries 
in a railroad collision and two years of suffering followed ; but 
the ambition was not daunted. As soon as her strength was 
restored her physicians gave permission to resume study, and 
she went to New York to the late Edmund Neupert, and if 
health improved there was the cherished hope of Germany— 
that beautiful dream that buoys up so many musicians. The 
program Mr. Hunter thinks needlessly too difficult was care- 
fully studied under the conscientious instruction of Mr. Neu- 
at a recital at Steinway Hall. In giving her 
“*You shall be the first to 
You accom- 


pert, to be given 
his ballade Mr. 
play my ballade before an American audience. 
plish in so short a time what many pupils require months of 


Neupert wrote : 


study for. You surprise and delight me more and more every 
lesson by the facility with which you read the most difficult 
music, by your marvelous brilliancy, which knows no technical 
difficulties, by your pure tone and the beauty with which you 
interpret the composer's meaning. I shall yet be proud of my 
artist pupil.” 

It is true Miss Blye labored under one disadvantage that the 
other artists did not who took their own pianos, The instru- 
ment was entirely new to her, and one cannot always make 
the best effects in the softer passages. What artist likes to 
play in a strange hall, with a different action piano, before a 
critical audience? Miss Blye gave the greatest delight by her 
artistic performance, and I feel that I but voice the sentiments 
of many eminent teachers and musicians present, who fepeat- 
edly expressed their pleasure. She has a wonderful technic, a 
full, rich tone and an exquisite touch. She plays with such 
ease that the correspondent of the ‘‘ Indicator” says :*‘' I 
never felt so little interposition of matter or technic between 
the thought of the composer and the utterance of it.” And 
‘*Her numbers were rendered with a refinement and 
freshness that etherealized them.” The Indianapolis ‘‘ News” 
says of her: ‘‘Much had been heard of her and much was 
She did not disappoint her audience. She not only 
she created a furore. She 
was recalled after every suite.” It speaks of the fire and 
passion of her genius, and compares the child artist to Mrs. 
Bloomfield as a dramatic pianist, full of intensity and passion. 

INDIANA. 


adds: 


expected. 


satisfied them, but she did more ; 


——Mr. Rechab Tandy,the tenor, has sailed for Europe 
and will appear in concert and oratorio in England. 
——Giulia Valda will make a tour through the prin- 
cipal cities with her own concert company. This tour will 
not interfere with her own engagements for oratorio, &c. 
—Glinka’s “ Life for the Czar” is to be used asa 
political demonstration in Paris. Gounod, A. Thomas, Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Reyer and Delibés have addressed a letter to 
the Minister of Fine Arts in which they express a wish to see 
this work produced on the French stage as a testimony of in- 
ternaticnal and artistic sympathy. 

——At the Bristol Festival in October next the per- 
formances will extend from the 16th to the rgth of that month, 


and will include the following: ‘* Elijah,” ‘‘ Iphigenia,” ‘‘ The 
Rose of Sharon,” ‘‘ The Golden Legend ” and ‘‘ The Messiah.” 
The principal vocalists engaged are Albani, Anna Williams, 
Trebelli, Patey and Belle Cole, and Messrs. Lloyd, Banks, 





London, They were all enthusiastic in their praises of her 
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LET THE TRUTH PREVAIL. 


a ae 


taken into consideration, among which the program of 


HEN the Seidl concerts were projected at Brighton 


seach certain monetary transactions had to be 


the concerts and the 


advertising that could be secured 


for it played no unimportant part. Mr. Gildemeester, 
of Chickering’s, who was an earnest advocate of the 
Seidl concerts at the time, was expected to advertise 


heavily in the program, especially as the impresario of 
the had 
was the active negotiator, and yet when the advertising 


scheme a son employed at Chickering’s who 
agent applied to Gildemeester for advertising that gen- 


tleman refused to agree. The firm of Hardman, Peck 
& Co. were then approached, and they agreed to adver- 
tise on the program, provided they could secure a space 
program proper and also have their grand 
The sum 


the firm agreed to pay was $800 for the season, we be- 


under the 


piano used at the Seidl concerts at the beach. 


lieve, and a bargain it was, provided other things were 


equal. Other things, however, were not equal, for the 


grand piano sent to the concert hall at Brighton Beach 
by Hardman, Peck & Co. was, from a musical point of 
view, simply abominable, and it afforded unusual merri- 


ment for the musicians present and for the members of 


the orchestra. Neither could any apology be offered on 
the score of an unsatisfactory environment, for it has 
been demonstrated that the hall has most remarkable 


acoustic properties, adapting it especially for musical 
periormances 
rhe grand piano alone was to be blamed, and it would 





be asad commentary on the American piano building 
art if such a piano as the one in question would be ac- 
cepted as an approach even to our grand piano model. 
It requires many experiments, much time, labor and 
knowledge to produce a grand piano, and before making 
grands in the ordinary course of manutacturing the 
work must be systematized and must be based on experi- 
ence. No doubt exists in the minds of piano makers 
conversant with the condition of things that Mr. Hard- 
man, if left to his own volition, could produce an excel- 
lent grand piano; but Mr. Peck, a financier only and a 
man without the slightest knowledge of mechanics, 
music or acoustics, represents an antagonistic principle, 
and in his efforts to save cost of production he becomes 
responsible for the grand piano made by Hardman, 
Peck & Co., a grand piano that has damaged the rapidly 
growing prestige of the firm far beyond any damage 
that could have been inflicted by shrewd competitors. 
That's the gennine milk inthe cocoanut. Mr. Hardman 
wishes to make an artistic instrument ; Mr. Peck wishes 
to make a piano that will sell, and being devoid of all 
artistic or musical instincts he does not recognize that a 
bad grand piano is worse than none; in fact, he does not 
believe that a bad grand piano could be built by his firm. 

We remember distinctly that last fall, when Mr. Peck 
was engaged in his transactions with the receiver of 
Colby, Duncan & Co., that he had several grand pianos 
on his wareroom floor, among which was one Colby & 
Duncan grand. On several occasions we tested the in- 
struments carefuJy and recommended a copy of the 
Colby & Duncan grand, urging that a splendid grand 
piano could be evolved from it in course of time. Nat- 
urally such a course involved a considerable expenditure 
of money, but the results would have been commen- 
surate. The Colby & Duncan grand that stood next to 
the Hardman grands was vastly superior to them in both 
touch and tone. The instrument was a copy of the 
Bliithner (Leipsic) grand and was made regardless of 
expense. It was a beauty, then, and we noticed particu- 
larly that the players who drifted into Hardman, Peck 
& Co.’s warerooms, including ourselves, always selected 
that piano to improvise on, But it cost too much to 
make such a piano, the labor and time playing impor- 
tant factors in the question, as far as Mr. Peck was con- 
cerned. To show how primitive that gentleman’s views 
on art are we may as well state that he recently suggested 
the engagement of Joseffy for a concert at Brighton Beach, 
on which occasion Joseffy was to play the Hardman 
grand; and what did he offer Joseffy’s agent? One 
hundred dollars! When the agent discovered that Mr. 
Peck was really in earnest he rushed out of the build- 
ing and hardly recovered his breath within twenty-four 
hours. Joseffy could not be induced to play a concert 
for less than $500 to $1,000, but Mr. Peck was under the 
impression that his offer of $100 was munificent. Such 
people as Mr. Peck cannot control the destinies of an 
artistic product. There is acertain amount of culture 
necessary even in the piano trade, with due respect to 
Mr. Peck, and when a firm makes grands it is presup- 
posed that they not only appreciate the value of an 
artist’s services, but that they have a normal idea of the 
fitness of such things. 

There are several methods through which the Hard- 
man grand can be made a valuable addition to that class 
of instruments. The first thing Mr. Peck should do is 
to get the editor of one of these abnormal music trade 
papers to write a big puff on the Hardman grand. 
There is not a dealer in this land to-day whose trade is 
worth having who is not aware of the fact that outside 
of this paper there is not one music trade paper that has 
an editor on its staff who is conversant with the ordi- 
nary laws of piano construction. If, therefore, Mr. Peck 
desires to improve matters he should get one of these 
intellectual editors who are known not to know what a 
piano is to write a great, big inflated puff on the Hard- 
man grand, which puff we will analyze thoroughly after 
its appearance. 

But a much better plan for Mr. Peck to pursue con- 
sists in the improvement of the Hardman grand. Puff- 
ery will not help it. How much did puffery help Mr. 
Peck to make the 3,500 pianos he said he would pro- 
duce in 1888? If he will produce 1,800, about one-half, 
he will be doing well. Puffery amounts to wind only, 
and that never affects the great piano question. Let us 
have a good Hardman grand! The material is there in 





abundance. Why not make the piano as it should be 
made? Mr. Hardman should assert himself, now that 
Mr. La Grazza has nothing to say. 


SCHREINER’S LATEST. 


_ 








N the Savannah “ Morning News” of August 2° we 


notice the following: 
“T Laucn, Ha! Ha! !"” 

That's the song the *‘ Professor’ used to sing. The fun we have had 
during the past few weeks made us laugh without hearing the song. 

Some people wanted to know when we would start our show to “ raffle” 
our pianos off. We told them we did not have ‘‘dem kind” to raffle now; 
perhaps when Confederate money would be good again we might get a 
*“‘special’’ lot. Another party wanted to know when he could buy a Ste/n- 
way piano on theinstallment plan of 10 cents a week, We told him when the 
expected millennium had arrived, when the streets of Savannah were paved 
with solid gold bars and the pumps gave forth“ milk and honey.” By 
that time the Barnums and all the circuses went into the mountains of 
Hepsedam, where the lion roareth and the whangdoodle mourneth for its 
first born, At that time: 

Wir sitzen all ‘im Himmel, 
Und spucken auf’s Weltgetuemmel. 
Scureimner’s Music House. 





AN IMPORTANT MOVE. 
i ieee 

ESSRS. D. H. BALDWIN & CO. have opened a 
M branch house in St. Louis at No. to1o Olive-st., 
in the centre of the piano trade of that city. The Haines 
piano is the leader at that branch. Messrs. Baldwin & 
Co. may also open another branch or two, the cities 
most favorably considered being Cleveland and Birming- 
ham, both of which are growing and rapidly developing 
cities with great commercial futures. The enterprise of 
Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co. will have a stimulating 
effect, and will demonstrate, as it has in the past, that 
an elevated position can be gained by piano and organ 
firms who combine with capital a knowledge of the busi- 
ness and American push and energy. 

Haines Brothers have been shipping goods to the 
new Baldwin branch at St. Louis. 57 new Haines up- 
rights were shipped from the Haines factory last week 
to all sections of the country. These are the exact fig- 
ures and the record will show it. 





THE SCHUBERT QUESTION. 


at Ee 
E were all along under the impression that the 
W proprietors and publishers of the Orleans “ Re- 
publican,” the paper published at Albion, N. Y., should 
have an opportunity to look into the stencil question 
before anyone should impugn their motives and accuse 
them of intentional, malicious action against the Schu- 
bert Piano Company by classifying the instruments 
among stencil pianos. Consequently we did not traduce 
those publishers, unlike our fierce and hot headed con- 
temporaries, who, after abusing THE MUSICAL COURIER 
for its war upon the stencil piano, all at once, simply for 
the advertisement of the Schubert Piano Company, 
became great stencil fiends themselves. Oh, consist- 
ency, what a jewel thou art! The Schubert Piano Com- 
pany says: “ We want you to denounce this assertion 
that our piano is a stencil piano, no matter if you have 
been abusing THE MUSICAL COURIER for years past on 
account of its stencil war.” And the whole lot eat crow 
and jump on the stencil with all feet. What a healthy 
set of journalists they are! They fight the stencil— 
these men who are catering for the business of Swick 
and every stenciler in the land. The trade is under 
obligation to the Schubert Piano Company for having 
created this condition of things, It is one of the worst 
exposés in trade journalism that has ever occurred. 

The Schubert Piano Company received the following 
notice from the publishers of the Orleans “ Republi- 
can :” 

Schubert Piano Company : 

GeNTLEMEN—Being satisfied that an injustice was done you in the 
article on “ Stencil Pianos” in late issue of the ** Republican,’ which 
article was sent us as a paid notice, we will give correction to 
same in issue of August 8. We have no desire to interfere in 
any way with legitimate business interests, and regret that we were 
unconsciously led into the publication of the item reflecting on your goods. 

Yours truly, C. G. Bracu & Co., 

Ausion, N. Y., August 4, 1888. Publishers ** Republican.” 

Now, that’s the kind of journalism that calls for praise- 
worthy comment. Messrs. Beach & Co. deserve the 
respect and thanks of the whole profession for their 
action, and we await the article on the Schubert piano 
in the columns of the “ Republican.” 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
ome NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
a vom = i 
We ve 


PIANOS. | sles) losicii ies 


WAREROOMS : 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | 2 Lee! | 40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


























ment of all leading artists. 

















FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 
\ TONE, the MATERIAL « usec 


7 i in its construction, and the raiae 
wai given to every detail. 


New York iisliainal 103 East Fourteenth Street. itcneneedteseingmsonis dee: 


Western Warerooms and Of ices, No, b 88 State Street, Chicago, Ill, STSY-OREAN- Oy 
BRATTLEBORO: Nr 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRILIN GCG CO. 











ANTS | DECKER & SON, |.ZH#Pu2utc 


because they are matchless 


because they are genuine, Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, in _brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. Oe WAT) TES M.A TT.” Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER wnt hn 


ISCHER’J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


P) oS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS:! c.. 73,000 


TONER DURAD ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ sow in us. 








For the benefit of the piano and organ trade 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 








after considerable trouble, collected a special statistical list applying to the strikes and lockouts in this trade during some six years or so, and herewith offer i 


E acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of the third annual report of the Commissioner of Labor (1887), covering especially the subject of strikes and lockouts, and we 
congratulate Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the commissioner, on the successful completion of this statistical compendium. 
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The arrangement of the table opposite required much 
study and application, and a close perusal of the same | 
will show significant figures. We have discovered, for | 
instance, the following points which we also tabulate: 
Number of strikes in piano factories in six years.... 40 
Ranging in establishments at a time, from I to 35 | 
Losses from 1881 to 1886 (December 31) to workman. $293,528 
Losses from 1881 to 1886 (December 31)toassistants. 64,326 


Total loss to workmen, &c $357,854 


Loss to employers 


Total loss ma cbees $510,379 
This shows a direct loss of over $500,000, the indirect 
loss being much greater. 
Number of men idle 
Number of days idle 
That means to say that the work of 7,519 men at ten 
hours a day was lost for 1,257 days, or four working years. 
There were many minor strikes that are not included, 





and all the piano strikes since January 1, 1887, are not 


in this report. Adding all the losses in the piano trade 
from 1881 to the present day, occasioned by strikes, and 
the direct loss will amount to about $1,000,000, of which 


| the workmen lose nearly two-thirds. Is a greater lesson 


than this to be offered to workmen who contemplate 
striking as a remedy for a grievance? This large 
amount of money should have been earned and not lost, 
and it must not be forgotten that, by means of the idle- 
ness incurred through the strike, large sums of money 
were uselessly spent by workmen. We, however, do 
not care to discuss the question of strikes in face of this 
rather eloquent table. We offer it to the trade, and 
hope it will be placed in a conspicuous spot for refer- 
ence. It is a valuable table. 


..The annual concours of the Conservatoire at 
Paris have not been either amicable or satisfying, and Presi- 
dent Ambroise Thomas has been obliged to assert his author- 
ity about as energetically as if he were President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The piano class is quite exceptionally 
strong. There are no stars either in the prima donna or tenor 








line, and, what is far more serious, those pupils who seemed 
to promise well last year have fallen below expectation. Much 
fault is found with Mr. Thomas, and the necessity of a radical 
change in the general vocal tuition seems to be more and more 
apparent. Professors are charged with a desire to adapt the 
voices and capabilities of their pupils to their own peculiar 
views and methods, instead of developing conscientiously their 


natural gifts. The voices are all short, wiry and thin. 


. The island of Noumea has what is acknowledged 
to be the best orchestra in the southern hemisphere, and is 
composed entirely of convicts. its complement averages 


whole is under the direction of a 


about 120 pieces, and the 
former leader in the Grand Opéra, who is 


Thursdays and 


** doing life time 
for murder. Twice a week— Sundays—the 
band plays three hours in the public square, and all the officials 
and business element of the capital make use of the time and 
place as asort of clearing house for their social obligations. 
The band plays music of a high class, and as, in 1385, Noumea 
was the only place in the southern world where Wagner's 
music could be heard, many music lovers came from Australia 


expressly to hear him.—‘‘ Ex.” 





Professional Cards. 





From Vienna. 








Miss MARIE G. 


Operatic and Concert Singing. 
P. M,, at 130 East soth street, New 


LUKSCH, 


Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Apply from 1:30 to 2 
or 





THE METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 





21 Kast 14th Street, New York, 
The Leading Music School in the United States. 
Faculty selected only from the most eminent Musicians 
A beautiful new Pipe Organ just added to the 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble ate Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York 


WITH THE 





equipments. Among the Faculty are: 
Dr. L. A. Baracrt, C. pg JaNon, 
Dup.iey Buck, G. B. Panny, 
D. L. Down, Cuantas Rovers, Jr., 


Pianoforte, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Lessons in Ensemble Ferien. Address 
STEIN 


Violin and Harmony Instruction. 


Catalogues and Price to the 


AY HALL, New York. , fae 
Application, 





W. Greene, L A. Russet, 
PaoLo Giorza, Harry Rowe SHELLEY, 
Wa rer J. Har, Currrorp ALFrep SCHMIDT, 
C. B. Hawtey, S. P. Warren, 
H. W. GREENE, Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


| 
Avucust Dupin, | B Rurenser, 
H. 

| 


Concert 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 


Pianist, OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


PIANOS: 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS| 
Are Lvvivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Trade Furnished on 


69,71 FRONT ST. 
92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE AKTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giv v4 full information, address 


TOURJEE. Director. Franklin Sq.. BOSTON. 








General Manager. Musical Director. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


P,anist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voval Cul- 
tore. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Geo. . Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 7 West goth Street, N New York 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Accompany- 


MA 








KELLER PIANO, 


THE KELLER PIANO C0, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 





EVERY —- 


BUSINESS, 


NUFACTURED BY 


CALLING, 


— REQUIRE — 


PROFESSION, 


= Goren 
=) PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO., 
234 East 44th Street, New York. 
158 East 45th Street. 


232 and 
Warerooms: 








VIOLONCELLO ViRTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address an7 West 46th Street. 


Mr. CHARLI ES KAISER, 
Oratorio ar Coveess Tenor. Address 
EINWAY HALL, New York. 





CARL ALVES 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





~0——__{» CHARTERED IN 1865.—@> 
NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 
Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 


Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


AT 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORBHBIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition ‘‘ Peters,”’ ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.’’ 


6@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, _ 


Pianist and Teacher, 
274 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Inst: uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL Teacuar, 
arg East tgth Street, New York 











Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. 


DARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


LONDON, 18s:. 
W YORK. : 853. 


x¥- pALTINORE 1859. 





Be 





KRELLMER 


PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 


1870, J 


VIENNA, 1873. 


on {GREATEST SUCCESS | 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin te 


PEEL ADSL Se. 
Not saben ee 
AMS’ TERDAM, 1883. 
b 


E,, 1883-1884. 
LONDON, 
NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 1885. 


Wherever Exhibited. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


ASTORIA, ae wa 
| sapensitnanianaiain 
| Nors.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 





=" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


, Middle 
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ESSRS. DECKER BROTHERS are already feeling 
M the pulse of the trade for the coming fall. Within 
the past week or ten days orders for Decker pianos have 
been so plentiful that the firm is justified in its anticipa- 
tion of a large trade for the rest of the year. When 
commerce is active in general, an article of the standard 
and reputation of the Decker piano is sure to be in 
demand. 


Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, of 


HE 
Savannah, advertise as follows: 


I Sreci Cont with the manufacturers we are authorized to 
fler r vannah friends and patrons the grandest opportunity ever 
ned of for the purchase of A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PIANO; 
gue price $7 heretofore sold by us on payments $25 cash, $10 
nthly, at $395, BUT NOW FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY at 


$325-$5 Cash, $2 Weekly. 

That would take over three years to pay for the piano, 
We would 
like to know what strictly first-class piano can be sold 


provided the payments are made punctually. 


for $325 cash down, much less on installments. 


3 
- 

HE picture of Teresa Carrefio adorns our front page 
T to-day. Carrefio isa genius. She is a pianist who 
electrifies her Her tremendous success at 
Chicago last month will never be forgotten by those 


auditors. 

who happened to hear her, Her engagements next sea- 
have not been completed, and there are but few 
tracts closed. She will play at the Worcester festival 


son 


and has been engaged by Hathaway for a series of con- 


erts the East. During October she will play in and 


in 


around Chicago. She will not go to the Pacific with 
Carrefio always plays the Weber piano 
Mr. 


the business instincts that lead 


Locke's troupe. 


and she is an ardent admirer of that instrument. 
Weber is endowed with 
h to appreciate the value of such an artist as Carrefio. 


HE Chicago “Tribune”’ of August 3 
following interesting item: 


Ch 


contains the 


of the Young Men's Blaine Club, 
Levi K, Fuller, 


a short address upon the tariff 


arles E. Rand, the new president 


at the Leland last evening 
ena Governor of Vermont, made 


Tr I Po-morrow at clock too members of the club start tor New 


ike part in the Blaine reception 


Governor Fuller will make a series of addresses dur- 
ing the campaign, the tariff question forming the basis 
4 these speeches. His services are in great demand, 
especially in Vermont and the East, although it is prob- 


able that he will speak in this State. 





CHI 


CACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cr Orrice Musicat Cot RIER, } 
148 STATE-ST., 4 
Cuicaco, August 4, 1888. ) 


have never seen the streets of Chicago 


W* 


t ur business 


the 
ical atmospheric disturbances have either 


o bare of people as during the last few days ; 


lany ciectt 
out of town or had the effect of keeping them 
check, temporarily at 


has received a 


the aforementioned causes, and the only way to 


all. 


cast irom 


escribe ut is to say that there is literally no business at 


This is not likely to remain so, Chicago is nothing if not 
pecdily recuperative, and next week even may see a decided 
hange for the better 
\ letter to his house from Mr. I. N. Camp expresses the 
timent that hereafter the United States will be good enough 
r him to live in. We reckon there are many travelers 


j 


id who would echo Mr. Camp’s sentiments, if they told 


Mr. J. W. Allison, who 
states that he has received offers from several 


here to handle their pianos, and is positive he 


is making his first trip for Messrs. 


rent houses 
These instru- 
represented here since Mr. R. W. Cross 


will accomplish a deal before he leaves the city. 
have not been 
handling them 
kK. Mason, the manager for the Sterling Company in 
the 
use has obtained in the West, and who is always 
of by Mr. R. W, Blake, the general 
stockholder 
with 


ty, and to whom is due much of decided success 


uiy spoken 
nager and 


of the company, left here 


largest 


Thursday evening, his wife and daughter, for a short 
1 there he will 


Mr. Mason will be absent 


n Vermillion, Ohio, and from 
ry at Derby, Conn, 


1 
cKs 


i ul tw we 

Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. are still behind orders for pianos, 

though now averaging some [9 or 20 cases per week. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co, are also busy, and on the ex- 
piration of the lease of their present factory quarters will 
either build a factory or lease one with more room, Mr. 
Bush believes that the largest piano factory in the United 
States w be located in Chicago in the next few years. He 
avs it may be Bush & Gerts or some other concern, but he 


feels assured that, whoever it may be, such will be the case. 
Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland are building up a good trade 








on their Lakeside organs. They are making a good organ, 
working hard for business (Mr. Sweetland himself being con- 
stantly on the road), are fine people to deal with, and if for no 
other reason than their undaunted perseverance after their late 
misfortune (the destruction of their factory by fire) are entitled 
to success, 

Young Mr. Ernst Schmidt, with Messrs. G. Schmidt & 
Brother, of Muscatine, Ia., visited the city this week. He 
states that having handled the Sterling piano for the past 
year they are willing to bear testimony to the satisfaction 
which these instruments give their customers. 

It is reported that Mr. C. W. Hitchcock, of Stillwater, Minn., 
has given a chattel mortgage for $435. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. will receive the full amount of 
their insurance, viz., $39,000, and they are fully entitled to it. 
It is only a pity the sum was not more, as they are likely to 
lose a considerable sum, beside the damage to their business. 

The Standard Music and Manufacturing Company and 
Messrs. Pferdner, Graf & Co. expect to have their losses ad- 
justed with the insurance companies by Monday. 

Mr. Joseph Shoninger will return to the city on Monday 
next ; when last heard from he was in the White Mountains. 

[In justice to our Chicago representative we reprint the 
following item from last week’s MUSICAL COURIER, in 
whica a typographical error made us say exactly what we 
donot say. It should have read as follows: 

KIMBALL PIANOs, 

We understand from our Chicago office that the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company have sufficient cases under way now toturn out 
from 15 to 20 pianos a week this fall, and that these instruments 
are not low grade. If this should be true—and we have no rea- 
son to doubt that it is—it would be the best evidence that THE 
MusicAL CourIeR articles were accepted by the Kimball 
Company as good advice and in good faith. We always advo- 
cated the manufacture of a better grade piano, and always en- 
deavor to raise the standard of the piano, not lower it.—EpI- 
rors MusicaL Courter.] 


Piano Making. 

(€ 1S there anything new or interesting in the 

| piano business ?” asked a representative of the ** Ad- 

vertiser’ of Mr, Cook at the Hallet & Davis factory yester- 
day. 

‘* Not especially so,” said he. ‘‘ Business is uneventfal and 
Our capacity is 6 or more pianos a day 
and we work right along through the year at that rate. Now 
and then the demand may not quite equal the supply, but we 
have never yet been obliged to hold goods very long.” 

‘* Are there any late improvements over old ideas ?” 

“Yes, the agraffe bridge we consider the greatest inven- 
tion since the introduction of the iron frame. 


steady with us. 


In all pianos 
the custom has been to make the sounding board slightly curv- 
ing, so that the tension on the wires would be more even and 
correct. But with the centinued steady strain it was in the 
nature of things that the board would gradually flatten out, and 
by the time it was flat the instrument would rattle like a tin 
pan—sound ‘tinny,’ as we express it. A new adjustment of 
the sounding board and this bridge obviates that, all the tone 
is brought out and there is never any danger of jingles or jars. 
A piano so made can never get ‘tinny’ in tone. We patented 
this device about two years ago and have found it a complete 
success. 

‘* Does the demand for upright pianos increase ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, we make 10 of them where we make a square, 
It is only a question of a year or so when we will give up 
making square pianos. The demand now is limited mostly to 
the country towns, where people want a good-looking case, re- 
gardless of what the tone of the instrument is. Here is an 
order from a large Chicago concern, the W. W. Kimball Co., 
for 150 pianos, and you will see that they want uprights 
Besides these styles there are the ‘baby’ grand and 


mostly. 
the ‘concert’ grand. We make 200 or more of these a year.’ 

‘Is an upright equal in tone to either of the other styles?” 

‘That depends,” said Mr. Cook. ‘In a medium grade 
piano I don’t think, as a rule, it holds its tone as well as a 
square, but a well made upright is the best piano by all odds. 
Then there is much difference in makes. Some makers make 
a most excellent square piano, but fail when making an up- 
right. 

‘** Here is a beautiful piece of work,” said he, turning to a 
grand made of white mahogany. ‘‘ This is made on a special 
order. Here is another fine instrument, as handsome a one as 
we often turn out. The case is of the choicest quartered oak. 
But beautiful as it is we have no demand forthem. Most peo- 
ple prefer dark wood. The most common style is imitation 
rosewood, This is made by staining mahogany. Genu- 
ine rosewood is very poor for a piano case, as it contains a 
sort of pitch which exudes and makes it ill-looking often.” 

‘* Have you any export trade?” 

‘*We export over 100 instruments every year. Most of 
them go toeither France or Germany, but wealso have custom- 
ers in England, South America and other corners of the world.” 

‘** How do you account for your successful competition with 
European makers?” 

‘‘In the first place our material is better. But the main 
reason is, I think, that their whole efforts are turned toward 
seeing how cheap they can make their instruments, while we 
devote ourselves to making the best instruments possible, re- 
gardless of cost,”"—Boston ‘* Advertiser,” 











—Charles Blasius, of Philadelphia, is ill. 


—A. T. Van Winkle has received a patent on a violin case, 
No. 386,442. 

—The assignee has sold the music business of Herbert A. 
Chase, at San Diego, Cal. 

—Mr. Ivers, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of. Bos- 
ton, visited the Wessel, Nickel & Gross actior factory a few 
days ago. 

—Mr. Samuel Hamilton and Mrs. Hamilton returned on 
Friday from their extended trip to Alaska, California and the 
Northwest, looking as if the journey had been most beneficial 
to them.—Pittsburgh ‘‘ Chronicle.” 

—The largest organ in the world will probably be that now 
being built for Sydney, New South Wales, by Hill & Son. It 
is to contain 126 sounding stops and will have five manuals, 
On the pedals is a novelty in the way of a 64 foot reed. 

—North’s ‘* Musical Journal,” August number, says: 

The New York Musica Courier issued’a ‘‘ special edition” 
July 4, devoted to the Baltimore Saengerfest and the M. T. 
N. A. It was an enterprising number, and reflected great 
credit upon the publishers. 

—Mr. L, E. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
called at this office on Monday. He says that the crop west 
Mr. W. J. Dyer, of St. Paul, 
tells us the same thing of the crops in the Northwest. 


of the Mississippi is enormous. 


—The Briggs piano has made a decided hit in St. Louis 
and the section of the country controlled by the Jesse French 
Piano and Organ Company. 
of Briggs pianos and is selling them in large quantities. 


The company carries a full line 
The 
Briggs is a splendid piano. 

—Bradstreet’s reports that Asa F. Bird, manufacturer of 
organs, at Lynn, Mass., gave a chattel mortgage for $3,500, 
and that A. 
chattel mortgage for $1,000. The firm, who are successors of 
C. B. Hunt & Co., the organ manufacturers, Boston, are called 
A. F. Bird & Co. They manufacture pianos and organs, and 
may not be involved in these chattel mortgages. 


F. Bird & Co., sewing machines, Lynn, gave a 


ANTED—An experienced piano tuner and 
Permanent employment to a competent and sober 


repairer. 


man. Write, giving references and salary expected, to Thos. 
Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. 
prec TUNER WANTED —Immediately. 


class workman who understands repairing and tuning 


I want a first- 


well. A middle aged, steady man preferred. Am willing to 
pay a good salary fora good man. Address Wood T. Ogden, 
56 and 58 North-st., Middletown, N. Y. 

ANTED-—By a large piano manufacturing concern, a 

first-class piano salesman, wideawake and thoroughly 
competent. A man who understands the piano business, 
wholesale and retail, is desired. Address ‘‘ Energy,” care of 
Tue Musicat Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

OR SALE—A retail piano business in New York city. 

There is a stock of new and second-hand pianos for sale 
worth about $3 000. There are also 24 rented pianos for sale. 
These instruments bring $5 rent each per month and can 
be bought for $3,000, The name of the firm is well known 
and can be used for some time by the purchaser. Address for 
terms, &c., ‘‘ Retail,” care of THe Musica Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st. This isa big chance for a man who means 
business. 








Another true story. A man rushes into a capitalist’s office. 
‘* Look here, splendid new invention, thousands of pounds in it. 
A musical box, Place it in every hotel in the country. You 
drop a penny in and .” ** Well,” said the capitalist, ‘‘I 
suppose it then begins to play.” ‘* No, sir, it leaves off.” 





Two singers meet at a café. Both are reading papers 
Suddenly one of them, who smiles with unmistakable relish at 
what he is reading, is asked whether he is being praised in the 
paper. ‘‘Oh, no,” is his answer, ‘‘but you are being run 
down.” 

One of Wagner’s operas will shortly be set to music 
by a distinguished youag amateur of this city. 

“What's that?” 

‘* Chopin.” 

‘*T call it splitting.” 

Practicing on the cornet is like the practicing of a 
poor physician. It is perfectly destructive of the patience. 

Just imagine, my friend is so musical that he eats only 
with a tuning fork. 

Fiddlers may be men of violins, yet they certainly be- 
long to the 60w monde /—‘‘ Musical Herald.” 


A New York man stole a banjo “as a joke,” according 
to his claim. The stealing of it might have been pardoned, but 
the matter became very serious when he attempted to play on the 
instrument. 
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WESSELL, NickEL & Gross EMERSON 


—_— —— OF — 


“RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





ONE GRADE ONLY. 
, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEBW YORK +— 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Pianoforte oe More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


| 
| 





402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York, 


Finest Tone. Best Work and - 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


146 A Tremont Street, 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN RABY) $06 Susens arumer, new vous 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 


THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » )( A wos IN EVERY RESPECT, + Ba 








> s APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoREK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisce, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 


They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX COTAYES A A SESPIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0,, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 @ 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, {22 EAST (3th STREET. 











Albany &£ Main Sis., Cambridgepert 


te ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Upright I-26 ry 
and Square RIOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicite 


gy” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, 
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IE OUD STD MARTIN ~@AUIT ARB,S Ti ou nett 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square an and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





~DpA OUR Gc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
A Fall, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 
The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
place them before the world. 


iat. 
2d. 
3d. 
4th. 


unhesitatingly 


ew SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 Kansas City,Mo 
{ London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved«+ Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piaaos. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 





large variety 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
HKetween Fifth eed NEW YORK. 


roadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 








DOLGBVILLE, H. Y. 





KeBAGH 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


+~PIANOS.> 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 





READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


MASS. 








made of furnishing the Highest Class 


The very best made i in every respect. 
A specialt 
VOIc ED Triste th Flue and Reed, an 
TIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 


Is also eget to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 











Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 












Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
World's Expo- 
sitions of Am- 










sterdam and 






Antwerp. 


















SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Highest Award at New 


Orieans Exposition, (885. 








WAREROOMS: t 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 


Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORE. 





"TH WANN & CO. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprighteGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 





Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, S¢ —— Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 








THE A. B. CHASE GO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


© For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 









TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MceRTs | a 


———t oe TET = 
= a 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Sim Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-63-55 Pearson Street, 





Acaxvs Waxrzp, CHICAGO ILL. 





F. CONNOR, 


PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue 














N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~w#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our oo Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 





— 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





i oe 


Bein 5 Sam 


_rA MOS. 


—~K— 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small —— 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, Wes 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
2% 43 St. Paul’s . Ch., 

;, Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Brooklyn Tab 

ernacle, 43 Hirst Presbyterian, 

Philadelph hia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Ch 


New Orleans, 5 ae 
burgh R.C. 


WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. ¥Y. 


crimti 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. _SATALOOCS, &c., FREE. 





STULTI & BAUER, 


U 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


pright and Square 


pPrA TOs. 


Packer? and "Wareréaita: 338 and 340 East 3ist 8: 3lst Street, New York. 





TRITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIAN0S,« 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DIEK & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


* FOXCROFT, ME. 


G@™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano *’ Manufacturers. 





STRAUC 


H BROS., 


—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORT 


E ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianisis 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

ur Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| — King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzk) 
| E. M, Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman. of 
| } = Francisco, and many others. 





400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 43 845 Ninth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





ars ial Terms and Prices to 
P Responsible Dealers. 





Manufacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Pia: o 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON & CoO., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Onequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tene. 


Construction aad 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 
* 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS; 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





its 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


3reinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


YEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymeur Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 





THE 


TEY 
ANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popula: instrument of the present day. The | 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. ; { 



































ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
all ——— He 











Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT ‘THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








| NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 











ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PRACTICE 


THE VARG LL we 


A Silent Piano. 


For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 














Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c., &c., 
. A. K. VIRGIL, 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- | ; 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
and other valuab‘e information, will be sent Free on 
ea JAMES BELLAK 
: S STO N E 1129 Chestnut Street, 
e w 4 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturer of First-Class UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, - MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Ruilding, 

No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
The Union Central commenced business in 1867; it 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
souney.. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
| Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 





UPRICHT ana SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 


‘BEHNING 


ase Upright and Crand Pianos 


has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 





i“ idental or collateral, 





3 WEST 14th ST, 


ry NFW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL, 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 


manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & 0. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESG, 1296 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Caurch, New York. 








